THE FORMATION OF A GOVERNMENT

the Chiltern Hundreds, others might not accept the great constitutional
principle implied in seeking re-election. ' He will owe nothing to the
favour of his Sovereign, while he wields the whole power of the demo-
cratic body. He will not be on equal terms with his colleagues. His
relations to the country will not be less anomalous. His power will be
great, his immediate responsibilities small. He holds no office and
presents no assailable front; yet he may sway the Counsels of the State
in the most fatal direction.'1 Lord Palmerston had a more cynical
reason. cls it not worth while to consider whether it is expedient thus
to set the example of gratuitous public service?... If the extensive
duties of leader of the House of Commons can be performed without
salary, why should any public officer have any?'2 Lord John Russell
yielded to pressure and accepted the Foreign Office until the meeting
of Parliament. Within a few weeks he resigned that department, and
remained as leader of the House without office until June 1854, when
he became Lord President of the Council.

The arguments against Lord John Russell appear specious, and arc of
no weight now that ministers do not need to seek re-election on appoint-
ment. Nevertheless, ministers without portfolio have not been fre-
quent. Lord Lansdowne was leader of the House of Lords, without
office, in Lord Palmerston's Government of 1855 to 1858. Mr Spencer
Walpole was in the Cabinet without office after his resignation from the
Home Office in 1867.3 Between 1915 and 1921 there were ten ministers
without portfolio, and eight of them received salaries. But those who
received salaries were appointed after 1917, when a temporary Act
suspended the duty to seek re-election.4 They included the members
of the War Cabinet, other than the Prime Minister and the Chancellor
of the Exchequer. In 1921 there was a debate on the subject in the
House of Commons.^ After saying that wartime conditions were
necessarily exceptional, Mr Lloyd George, then Prime Minister, ex-
plained that after the war the pressure of business made it necessary to

1 Life of Sir James Graham, II, p. 196.

a Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, n, p. 119.

3  Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd series, i, p. 145.   Mr Gathorne-Hardy sat in the
Cabinet in 1866, though his commission as President of the Poor Law Board was not
ready: Life of Gathorne-Hardy, i, p. 191.

4  143 H.CJDeb. 5 s., 596-7.                                     5 Ibid. 1592-1652.
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